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GUNTS' GEAVES. 

No. I. 

BY THE REV. PHILIP MOORE. 

[Bead at the Meeting of April 3r<?.] 



Therb is a class of monilments of the old pagan Irish which seems 
to have been almost altogether overlooked by our antiqaarians, but 
which I consider entitled to some attention. I allude to the curious 
sepulchral vaults or troughs, which are usually termed by the country 

f)eopIe " Giants' Graves," and of which there are two, to my know- 
edge, in my neighbourhood, one in the barony of Ida, the second in 
that of Knocktopher; and there is, I am informed, another very 
interesting specimen in the adjoining barony of Iverk — ^how many 
more there m^ be in those districts, and in the rest of the coun<y 
of Kilkenny, I cannot say — ^but I would suggest that the subject 
would be a fitting one for enquiry on the part of the Society. 

The first of those to which I shall at present call attention is 
situate on the eastern slope of a hill near the wood of Brownstown, 
and in the townland of the same name, between Inistiogue and Bos- 
bercon. It is a deep trench about twelve feet long by four and a 
half in width, lying nearly north and south, in a level field, unac- 
companied by any barrow or artificial elevation of the ground. Its 
bottom is carefully floored, not figged, but the clay trodden or beaten 
hard, and the sides and ends were hned with large upright stones or 
coarse flags ; but it was seriously injured about five years since by an 
ignorant farmer of the neighbourhood who dug out and carried off the 
greater portion of the side flags in order to floor the yard around his 
dwelling. This person says he found nothing in his exploration, but 
this is not surprising, as the grave has been uncovered within the 
memory of man. The surrounding peasantry generally call this 
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monument, in Irish, " the tomb of the long man," and the tradition 
is that the stature of its occupant was eight feet. A very intelligent 
old man, named Martin Donovan, now seventy-three years of age, told 
the writer that his grandmother, who was bom and always lived in 
Brownstown, took him there when but a child, and said in Irish, 
" there is the tomb of long Ida." The manner in which he pro- 
nounced the name was unlike that of the barony, inasmuch as the 
accent was laid on the first letter, whereas in pronouncing the name 
of the barony of Ida, the accent is upon the last letter. Never- 
theless, if I may be permitted to speculate upon the subject, I would 
say there probably might be some connexion between them. Uibh Dha, 
as I take it, the name of the barony should be spelled in Irish, 
signifies " the descendants of Dha," it being the universal practice in 
Ireland anciently to call districts by the name of the tribe or people 
who inhabited them, and for the tribe to be denominated from its 
ancestor. The name Dha is, I believe, now always translated David, 
and there are many townslands called BaJlydha and David' s-town in 
the barony of Ida, perhaps taking their name from that early settler 
in this territory — and it may be that the curious pagan sepulchre on 
the lands of Brownstown was prepared for his last resting-place. 
These suggestions, however, I only throw out in the hope of inciting 
some better qualified member of the Society to investigate the subject, 
a task for which my imperfect knowledge of the ancient Irish lore and 
language altogether unfits me. 

There is another tomb of the same kind situate in the townland of 
Ballymartin, a mile to the south west of Listerling, on the borders of 
the baronies of Ida and Knocktopher, but within the latter. It is 
about fourteen feet long and four wide, its sides secured like that at 
Brownstown by coarse upright flags, and still remaining quite perfect 
and uninjured. It Hes east and west, and is called by the people 
" the Pooka's grave." There is also a track somewhat resembling the 
impression of a human foot, in a rock forming the bed of an adjoining 
stream, and this they call^the Pooka's foot-print." It is situated in a 
very wild and little frequented spot, and, as might be gathered from 
the name, is generally considered a favourite haunt of "the good 
people." I could discover no Tumuli or other vestige of ancient 
interments of any kind in the neighbourhood, except one little sepul- 
chral mound or barrow about a quarter of a mile distant. 

The last of the giants' graves to which I shall at present allude, is 
one which I have never seen myself, but having trustworthy informa- 
tion on the subject, I can safely pronounce it by far the most inter- 
esting and perfect of the three. It is situate in the barony of Iverk, 
(literally Uibk Eire, " the descendants of Earc," who was ancestor of 
the O'Bruadar family) and in the parish of Mooncoin, at about half 
a mile from that village, upon the banks of the river Suir, opposite 
Mount-Congreve. The townland is called in English Lickory's-town, 
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or Lickers-town, but its Irish name was Baile -an-Cheadaich. The grave 
is about twenty-five feet long, and ten or twelve wide :* and popular 
tradition declares it to have been erected for "Ceadach mor aon mhae 
Righ nag-Curraigh" — ^that is, " Ceadach the great, the only son of the 
king of hiUs and plains"— or, perhaps, Gurragh or Curragh, for what 
I know might be a proper name. The legend preserved in the 
locality, and often repeated, accounts for the death and burial of the 
giant prince in this place, as follows : — He had had a great quarrel 
with another Irish Goliah, whose name was Goll, and they appointed 
this spot for a meeting to decide their difference in single combat. 
Cnog and Diarmuid, two of his friends, accompanied Goll to the 
ground, but Ceadach came alone, mounted on an enchanted horse, by 
means of which he annihilated space. A tree is shown, as marking 
the spot where the wonderful animal stood, whilst the champions 
fought on foot. After a desperate encounter Ceadach was victorious, 
but Goll in a dying effort pierced him through the heart with his 
spear : immediately upon which the horse flew away through the air 
to his father's palace, conveying the token of its master's fall. The 
body of Goll was removed by his two friends, whilst Ceadach was 
interred upon the spot. The tradition further positively affirms that 
the giant Goll was father to the lovely Graine, who by her fleetness 
of foot won the hand of the great Eionn Mac Cumhail at the celebrated 
race of SUabhnaman. The grave was lined by huge flags, and at the 
head and foot were enormous stones about sixteen feet in height. On 
one of these rocks some indentations were pointed out as the print of 
the giant's hand and back, made by the force of his fall when pierced 
by Goll's spear ! 

The tomb was partially opened on an Easter Monday, about sixty 
years ago, by some of the country people, who were said to have dis- 
covered a gigantic skeleton, with a huge sword,t much rust-eaten, but 
since converted into knives, by the finders; there was also said to 
have been found at the same time a helmet of most uncommon size. 
How those rehcs could survive from the time of paganism and 
Ossianic heroes, I will leave to conjecture; nor will I attempt to 
reconcile the legend, which I have above given, with the generally 
received details of Irish history, which assert Graine, the wife of Fionn, 
to have been the daughter of King Cormac Ulfhada, and make no men- 
tion, that I can find, of either of the champions, Goll or Ceadach. 
My boast is that of being a collector of traditions. I leave to others 
the separating of the dross from the finer parts ; and of course I am 



* " O man who diggest the new grave, make not the tomb narrowly." 

Deirdre's lamentation for the children of Uisneach, translated in the Transactions 
of the Gaelic Society, p. 121. 

t " Set their three swords of steel over the grave, good wight." — Deirdre's 
Lamentation, 
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not so ridiculously credulous as to believe all legendary fables, deep an 
interest as I take in their collection and preservation. 

I have now given the Society all the information which I possess 
relative to the three only " Giants' Graves" of the existence of which 
I am aware, in the county of Kilkenny. I think a deputation from 
the Society would be well employed during the ensuing summer, in 
making an exploratory visit to these very curious monuments of our 
pagan ancestors. 



GIANTS' GRAVES. 
No. II. 

BY JOHN G. A. PRIM. 

[Bead at the Meeting of November It A.'] 

In bringing again under the notice of the Society the subject of 
" Giants' Graves" — a very interesting communication upon which from 
the Rev. Philip Moore, of Rosbercon, has been read at one of our 
early meetings^ I would wish to enter into some observations expla- 
natory of the title, as I have found that it has been made a subject of 
ridicule by parties who cannot understand the objects or pursuits of 
archaeologists, and who form a judgment of matters by taking a 
surface view, without looking into the intrinsic merits of the case. 
We, of the Kilkenny Archeeological Society, have been accused of 
falling back upon the childish absurdities of the old nursery story- 
books, in according to a certain description of ancient sepulchral 
remains, the romantic title of Giants' Graves or tombs. It has been 
supposed by some people, it would seem, that too much of our juve- 
nile ideas of ogres, monsters, and seven-league-booted absurdities are 
mixed, up in the idea, and that the liteiature which produced Jack the 
Giant-killer, and his equally redoubted namesake of the Beanstalk, is 
attempted to be revived by elderly and responsible personages, pretend- 
ing to some learning and gravity of character. This is, however, a 
vulgar error. The real matter of fact is, that the simple peasantry 
observing those gigantic kists, which were evidently places of inter- 
ment, so much larger than their ideas of modem sepulture gave 
them experience of, and having oral tradition to inform them that they 
were the resting places of heroes, naturally enough conceived that they 
must have been the graves of giants, and so denominated them. 
Who, indeed, could refuse to believe that "there were giants in those 



